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If  you  're  into  deer  hunting  and  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
your  odds  of  success  this  year  then  check  out  "Hunting  Deer 
In  The  Rut.  " 
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whether  you  use  a  bow,  black  powder 

rifle  or  a  modem  firearm  your 

chances  of  bringing  home  that 

really  big  buck  may  never  be 

greater  than  during  this 

time  of  the  year 


w 


The  rut  usually  runs 
from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November 
depending  on  the  weather  i 
and  where  you  hunt  in 
Virginia.  It's  also  one  of  the 
best  times  to  successfully 
harvest  a  big  buck. 
Left  photo  ©Len  Ruejr 
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I  had  just  returned  from  an  elk 
hunt  in  Montana  where  I'd 
been  fortunate  to  harvest  a 
large  6x6  bull.  But  Virginia's  early 
muzzleloader  season  for  deer  was 
already  three  days  old,  so  I  left  the 
bags  half  unpacked,  the  mail  unan- 
swered and  the  elk  meat  cMling  and 
set  out. 

It  was  mid-afternoon,  and  it  felt 
good  to  hold  the  54  caliber  sidelock. 
Even  if  I  saw  nothing  it  would  be  a 
chance  to  unwind  and  renew  sensi- 
bilities jogged  by  the  traffic-filled 


highways  and  crowded  airports. 
Soon  after  I  settled  into  the  stand  in 
the  old  walnut  tree  a  cardinal  ap- 
peared, bringing  a  splash  of  red  vi- 
brance  to  the  grey  wintry  scene. 

It  was  4  p.m.,  too  early  for  deer  to 
be  out  feeding,  but  feeding  was  far 
from  the  mind  of  the  buck  that  ap- 
peared suddenly  from  the  west,  eas- 
ing quickly  through  the  mixture  of 
brush  and  meadows.  With  neck 
swollen  and  nose  dropping  to  the 
ground  to  pick  up  scent,  the  buck 
was  on  the  trail  of  a  doe  in  heat.  With 


that  preoccupied,  hormone-clouded 
look,  he  walked  swiftly  along. 

So  swiftly  that  I  almost  let  him 
slip  by.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  the 
deer  was  mature  and  the  type  I 
wanted  to  shoot.  But  as  he  ap- 
proached closer,  that  became  a  silly 
question. 

Though  the  rack  wasn't  wide,  it 
was  tall  and  heavy  with  good  tine 
length  and  eight  points.  But  he  was 
too  far  for  me  to  feel  comfortable 
shooting  with  the  black  powder 
rifle,  and  moving  too  fast.  Suddenly 
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I  remembered  the  call  in  my  upper 
coat  pocket  and  quickly  grunted 
three  times. 

The  deer  stopped  instantly  and 
looked  my  way.  I  grunted  again,  and 
this  time  he  moved  slightly  off  his 
course,  circling  below  my  position. 

I  grunted  again  and 
the  deer  moved  closer 
still.  With  his  chest  in  the 
open,  I  aimed  at  the  big- 
bodied  deer  and 
squeezed.  As  a  plume  of 
bluish-gray  smoke  filled 
the  air,  the  bullet  found 
its  mark  and  the  hunt 
was  finished. 

The  rut  had  come 
through  for  me  again. 
That  deer  would  not 
even  have  been  out  of  his 
bed  and  moving  a  week 
earlier,  since  it  was  hours 
until  the  twilight  time 
when  big  bucks  move. 
But  during  the  rut,  he 
was  on  the  prowl  and  ex- 
posing  himself  as  he 
searched  for  receptive 
does.  Furthermore,  he 
had  been  vulnerable  to 
the  grunt  call,  which  "^ 
stopped  him  and  actual- 
ly moved  him  slightly 
closer  in  my  direction.  If  I 
had  chosen  to  use  them, 
rattling  antlers  would 
probably  have  worked 
as  well. 

Yes,  there's  no  time 
like  the  rut  for  deer  hunt- 
ing. Whether  you  choose 
bow,  blackpowder  rifle 
or  modem  firearm,  deer 
hunting  in  the  rut  is 
when  you  will  see  a  lot  of 
animals,  enjoy  the  best 
odds  for  success  and 
have  the  most  enriching 
time  in  the  woods  and 
fields. 

The  rut  gives  the 
hunter  two  major  advan- 
tages. 1)  Bucks  become 
more  active  for  longer 
periods  of  the  day,  travel- 
ing more  and  increasing  „ 
the  odds  they'll  pass  by  ^ 
your  stand.  2)  They  are  "^ 


less  wary  than  normal  because 
they're  preoccupied  with  the  crucial 
act  of  breeding,  which  both  insures 
the  survival  of  the  species  and  estab- 
lishes a  buck's  dominance  in  the 
herd. 

The  rut  sees  increased  movement 
by  does  in  estrus  and  by  bucks  that 
are  searching  for  them.  This  occurs 
at  28  day  intervals,  usually  three 
times  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  low-level 
rut  in  October  that  involves  some 
early-cycling  does.  This  is  usually 
around  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is 


of  value  to  bow  hunters,  since  it  gets 
deer  moving  a  bit  more  than  they 
otherwise  would  in  the  warm 
weather,  typical  of  early  fall.  But  it  is 
fairly  modest  in  impact  on  deer 
throughout  most  areas  of  the  state. 

The  November  rut  is  the  one  that 
is  most  significant  for  Virginia  deer 
hunters.  It  can  vary  somewhat  from 
region  to  region  in  the  state  and  does 
not  necessarily  happen  at  exactly  the 
same  dates  each  year,  but  generally 
takes  place  sometime  between 
November  7  through  24.  This 


Scrapes  are  areas  where  bucks  use  their 
antlers  and  the  glands  on  their  forehead 
and  rub  them  on  small  trees  or  saplings. 
A  scrape  is  used  to  mark  a  breeding  area 
by  a  buck  and  to  attract  does. 

doesn't  mean  you  won't  see  bucks 
chasing  does  or  with  swollen  necks 
before  or  after  that,  but  the  main  pe- 
riod of  breeding  activity  is  in  that 
time  frame. 

During  times  when  deer  are  not 
breeding,  the  first  and  last  few  hours 
of  daylight  are  the  most  productive 
hunting  times.  If  the  rut  is  on,  how- 
ever, it  pays  to  stay  out  in  the  woods 
or  fields  all  day  long.  You  might  see 
a  good  buck  as  often  at  high  noon  as 
at  dawn  during  this  period  of 
heightened  activity. 

Major  trails  with  nearby  cover  are 
good  areas  to  try.  Watch  for  bucks 
following  does  anywhere  from  a 
minute  to  half  an  hour  after  they 
pass.  Core  areas,  where  deer  bed, 
can  be  hunted  from  edges,  borders 
of  fields,  and  places  with  abundant 
rubs.  Does  will  be  comfortable  in 
semi-open  areas,  such  as  meadows 
with  saplings,  honeysuckle  and 
patches  of  cedars.  Since  the  bucks 
are  following  the  breeding  does, 
they'll  also  frequent  these  exposed 
locations  more  than  they  would  if 
the  rut  was  not  in  progress. 

Another  place  to  key  in  on  when 
hunting  during  the  rut  is  a  fresh 
scrape.  These  are  cleared,  pawed- 
out  oval  areas,  often  found  near  log- 
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ging  roads,  field  edges,  deer  trails, 
ridges,  fence  lines  or  small  openings 
in  the  forest,  where  a  buck  has 
pawed  away  the  leaves  and  urinat- 
ed over  his  tarsal  glands  tc  deposit 
scent.  The  scrape  both  marks  his 
breeding  territory  and  attracts  re- 
ceptive does.  Several  bucks  and 
does  can  use  a  single  scrape. 

The  best  scrapes  also  have  a 
sapling  nearby  with  branches  ex- 
tending over  the  cleared  area  that  a 
buck  can  break  with  its  antlers  and 
rub  with  glands  on  its  forehead  to 
leave  more  scent.  Look  for  either  a 
series  of  scrapes  or  a  single  scrape 
that  is  large,  damp  and  fresh  look- 
ing, preferably  with  a  big  hoof  print 
in  the  middle. 

Position  your  stand  downwind  of 
the  scrape  as  far  as  you  can  stay 
while  still  getting  a  good  shot.  The 
buck  may  approach  the  scrape  di- 
rectly or  it  may  approach  from 
slightly  downwind  to  check  on  it. 
Freshening  the  scrape  with  a  quality 
doe-in-estrus  scent  can  sometimes 
help. 

A  scrape  isn't  a  guaranteed  spot, 
though,  even  during  the  rut.  Bucks 
won't  check  every  scrape  every  day, 
and  if  they  are  with  a  receptive  doe, 
they  may  not  visit  their  scrapes  until 
she  goes  out  of  heat.  But  odds  are 
good  that  if  you  have  an  active 
scrape  and  hunt  it  two  or  three  days 
in  a  row,  you  will  see  bucks 
■■%.  using  it  if  the  rut  is  in  full 
;>*'  swing. 

Grunting  and  rat- 
tling can  also  be  ef- 
fective  tactics 


during  the  rut.  Rattling  consists  of 
clashing,  grinding  and  ticking  two 
antler  halves  together,  or  artificial 
ones.  Rattling  bags  are  also  available 
that  are  more  convenient  to  carry.  As 
you  rattle,  also  rake  brush  and  trees 
with  the  horns  and  pound  the 
ground  to  simulate  all  the  sounds 
two  bucks  would  make  when  they 
are  fighting. 

Some  bucks  will  sneak  in  quietly, 
others  will  run  in  boldly.  Be  alert  for 
both  types  of  approach.  In  general, 
rattling  works  best  if  you  are  hunt- 
ing where  the  sex  ratio  is  reasonably 
well  balanced.  Areas  with  too  many 
does  are  poor  spots  to  rattle.  Also,  if 
you  are  hunting  small  plots  of  prop- 
erty or  areas  with  heavy  hunter 
pressure,  rattling  is  seldom  worth- 
while. Painting  some  blaze  orange 
on  your  rattling  antlers  is  a  safety 
precaution  in  areas  with  high  hunter 
density. 

Finally,  remember  that  rattling 
works  best  slightly  before  and  just 
after  the  peak  of  the  rut,  when  deer 
are  searching  for  receptive  does  but 
aren't  actually  breeding  them. 

Grunting  is  a  more  subtle  sound 
and  often  works  better  than  rattling 
in  Virginia.  Many  good  inexpensive 
grunt  calls  are  available  today.  A  few 
people  even  make  the  sound  of  a 
deer  grunting  with  their  mouths.  If 
you  use  your  own  voice,  try  to  make 
the  sound  come  directly  from  your 
lungs  and  throat,  rather  than  the 
mouth. 

Besides  making  deer  stop  to  look, 
grunt  calls  can  sometimes  make  a 
buck  actually  come  towards  you, 
thinking  he  hears  either  a  receptive 
doe  or  a  challenging  buck.  Use  three 
to  six  calls,  then  wait  five  to  ten  min- 

In  recents  years  hunters  have  begun  to  use 
commercially  made  calls  for  luring  in 
deer.  During  the  rut,  grunting  calls  and 
the  rattling  of  antlers  often  are  a  good 
way  of  attracting  bucks. 
Photo  ©Gerald  A.  Almy 


utes  and  grunt  again.  Sometimes  an 
even  more  aggressive  approach 
works,  calling  for  10  or  15  seconds 
straight. 

While  all  of  these  tactics  can  work 
on  rutting  deer,  if  hunting  pressure 
is  heavy  and  lots  of  shots  are  being 
fired,  some  of  the  biggest  bucks  may 
simply  hunker  down  during  the  day 
in  spite  of  the  breeding  urge  and  do 
their  mating  at  night.  If  you  run  into 
this  situation,  hunting  escape  areas 
is  often  a  good  tactic. 

Look  for  places  such  as  swamps, 
dense  evergreen  thickets,  and 
rugged  or  steep  mountain  areas 
with  heavy  cover.  Older  bucks  will 
flee  to  these  spots  at  least  during 
daylight  hours  in  order  to  survive.  If 
you  can  locate  currently  used  escape 
spots  and  get  to  them  before  dawn, 
often  you'll  find  a  rutting  buck  with 
swollen  neck  heading  there  at  first 
light.  He  may  want  to  be  chasing 
does,  but  his  sense  of  caution  and 
need  for  security  make  him  seek  the 
densest  thickets  he  can  find  until  the 
shooting  stops  at  dark.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  older  deer  that  have 
survived  a  few  hunting  seasons. 

While  the  November  rut  is  the 
strongest  by  far,  don't  overlook  a 
more  low-key  period  of  breeding  ac- 
tivity that  occurs  in  December,  28 
days  after  the  November  rut.  This  is 
when  some  does  that  weren't  bred 
in  November  come  into  heat.  Lots  of 
hunting  has  occurred  by  this  time  in 
mid-December,  so  bucks  are  partic- 
ularly wary,  but  by  hunting  the 
edges  of  heavy-cover  you  can  some- 
times catch  a  good  buck  easing  out 
into  a  clear  enough  area,  where  a 
shot  is  possible,  as  it  searches  for  a 
late-cycUng  doe. 

Whether  you  use  a  bow,  black- 
powder  rifle  or  modern  firearm, 
don't  overlook  the  rut.  It's  the  one 
time  of  year  in  Virginia  when  big 
bucks  often  let  down  their  guard 
and  travel  more  during  daylight 
hours.  These  two  factors  make  suc- 
cess on  this  challenging  game  ani- 
mal a  bit  more  Ukely.  D 

Gerald  Almy  is  afidl-time  outdoor  wriier 
from  Virginia,  ami  is  a  field  editor  for 
Sports  Afield  magazine. 
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by  Jamie  and  Rick  Eades 

The  third  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  hiking  in  Virginia 


%        #         ired  of  beltways,  ex- 
X  M  pressways,  and  free- 

^^"^  ways?  If  your  answer 
is  "yes,"  we've  got  several  cures.  Of 
course,  you  may  have  to  do  a  little 
more  driving  to  get  there,  but  it'll  be 
worth  it!  We'll  take  you  to  a  few 
places  that  are  perfect  for  day  hikes, 
weekend  camping  expeditions,  or 
family  vacations,  and  tfie  best  part  is 
that  they  are  all  convenient  to 
Northern  Virginia.  The  first  stop  on 
our  list,  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
a  mere  72  miles  west  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

If  you  are  traveling  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  you'll  enter 
the  park  through  Front  Royal  and 
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tour  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's most  scenic 
parkways,  namely 
the  105-mile,  two- 
lane.  Skyline  Drive. 
The  Skyline  Drive 
winds  its  way  over 
the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  through  the 
middle  of  Shenan- 
doah National  Park. 
Driving  is  a  great  in- 
troduction  to  the 
Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  espe- 
cially when  you 
stop  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous overlooks.  With  the  Skyline 
Drive's  maximum  speed  limit  of 
only  35  mph,  hurrying  through  the 
park  is  not  an  option!  Try  the 
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Shenandoah  National  Park  is  only  a 
short  drive  from  our  nation's  capital, 
and  offers  hikers  and  wildlifr  watchers 
endless  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors. 
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Shenandoah  Valley  Overlook  at 
milepost  2.8,  which  provides  a 
sweeping  view  of  (you  guessed  it) 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Take  a  peak 
at  Range  View  Overlook  at  nulepost 
17.1  for  a  spectacular  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  After  you've  checked 
out  a  couple  of  the  overlooks,  leave 
your  car  behind  and  explore  the  in- 
terior of  the  park,  which  boasts  some 
500  miles  of  hiking  trails. 

Shenandoah  National  Park  en- 
compasses about  196,500  acres  of  the 
forested  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
park's  narrow  boundaries  are  be- 
tween one  and  13  miles  wide. 
Squeezed  between  its  borders  are 
many  natural  treasures.  We  will  con- 
centrate on  the  north  section  of  the 
park,  from  Front  Royal  at  milepost 
0.0  to  Panorama  at  milepost  31.6, 


Well-marked  trails  a)ui  easy  access  to  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  make  it  a 
year-round  attraction.  Whether  you  re  a 
first  time  hiker  or  seasoned  trekker,  the 
park  has  something  for  everyone. 


since  we've  already 
highlighted  the  park's 
proximity  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

If  you  are  able  to 
visit  the  park  during  the 
spring,  you'll  see  the 
flowering    dogwood 
trees'  white  petals  sprin- 
kled throughout  the  for- 
est. In  April  and  May, 
trillium  blankets  the  for- 
est floor.  Pink  azalea, 
golden  ragwort,  violets, 
and  marsh  marigold  ex- 
plode with  color  in  late 
May.  From  June  to  Au- 
gust, look  for  black-eyed 
Susans,  delicate  Queen  Anne's  lace, 
asters,  and  mountain  laurel.  You 
don't  want  to  miss  fall  in  the  park, 
when  the  foliage  competes  with 
wildflowers,  like  gentian,  harebell, 
and  goldenrod.  Winter  in  the  park  is 
quiet,  but  there's  still  plenty  to  see. 
For  example,  the  white- 
throated  sparrow,  the 
hermit  thrush,  and  pur- 
ple finch  spend  their 
winter    vacation    in 
Shenandoah  National 
Park. 

If  you're  a  begin- 
ning hiker  or  have  small 
children  with  you,  try 
the  Fox  Hollow  Nature 
Trail  at  milepost  4.6. 
Pick  up  the  handy  guide 
booklet  at  the  trailhead 
and  try  this  easy  hike  of 
1.2  miles.  You'll  hike 
across  a  stream  to  two 
old  mountaineer  home- 
steads  and  a  walled 
cemetery.  Drive  a  few 
more  miles  to  Traces  Na- 
ture Trail  (1.7  miles,  easy 
path)  at  milepost  22.2. 
This  trail  begins  at  the 
edge  of  the  amphithe- 
ater parking  area  and 
encircles  the  Mathews 
Arm  Campground. 
Through  the  mature  oak 
forest,  you  will  see 
traces  of  a  bygone  mountain  way  of 
life:  old  roads,  overgrown  fields, 
rock  piles  and  walls,  and  an  old 
mountaineer  homesite.  Look  for 
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white- tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey.  In 
May,  watch  for  yellow  lady's  slip- 
pers along  old  roads  and  on  the 
edges  of  trails. 

If  you  have  a  dog  that  needs  a 
break  from  those  city  walks,  bring 
him  along  for  a  waterfall  hike!  Natu- 
rally, there's  plenty  of  water  for  his 
drinking  needs,  and  he  will  love 
splashing  around.  Try  Overall  Run 
at  milepost  22.2,  which  is  (6.0  miles, 
moderate  hike)  that  has  an  elevation 
gain  of  1,200  feet.  It  is  occasionally 
steep,  but  you  will  get  to  say  that 
you  saw  the  park's  tallest  waterfall 
cascading  over  the  rock  face  for  93 
feet.  The  first  waterfall  you  will  en- 
counter is  29  feet,  so  don't  stop  there! 
This  day  hike  could  take  six  hours  to 
complete.  The  best  time  of  year  to 
see  any  of  the  park's  waterfalls  is  in 
the  spring,  when  the  winter  snow  is 
melting,  and  the  earth  is  burgeoning 
with  life.  In  late  May  and  early  June, 
look  for  the  purple  fringe  orchid  in 
wet  places  at  all  elevations.  Photo 
opportunities  are  plentiful  in  the 
park,  with  at  least  12  waterfall  hikes 
to  choose  from.  While  you  are  ex- 
ploring the  waterfalls,  you  might 
consider  fishing  for  native  brook 
trout.  Many  of  the  park's  streams 
permit  it. 

If  you're  a  rock-hound,  Compton 
Peak  may  be  the  place  for  you.  Lo- 
cated at  rnilepost  10.4,  this  (2.4  miles. 


easy  to  moderate)  round  trip  hike  is 
rather  rough  and  rocky,  and  in  one 
place,  rather  steep.  The  big  attrac- 
tions here  are  a  large  basalt  boulder 
about  0.2  miles  into  the  hike  and  ex- 
amples of  columnar  jointing  (tilted 
columns  of  rock)  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  There  are  also  some  nice  views 
of  the  two  summits  of  Mount  Mar- 
shall. If  you  are  atop  any  of  the  sum- 
mits in  mid- August,  you  might  get 
to  see  some  migrating  hawks. 

If  you  like  canyons,  check  out  Big 
Devils  Stairs  at  milepost  17.6.  The 
(5.7  miles,  strenuous)  round  trip 
hike  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon  and  returns  with  a  total 
climb  of  about  1,850  feet.  The 
canyon  trail  follows  along  the  top  of 
the  gorge.  From  the  trail,  you  can 
view  cascades,  waterfalls,  and  huge 
boulders  between  high  sheer  walls 
of  rock. 

Many  of  the  trails  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  cross  or  use  part 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail  (AT). 
About  100  miles  of  the  AT  lie  within 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  The 
famous  footpath  roughly  parallels 
Skyline  Drive,  so  if  you  opt  for  hik- 
ing the  AT,  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  you  are  never  far  from  the  main 
road.  This  scenic  portion  is  part  of 
the  2,100-mile  trail  that  runs  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  This  trail  is  used 
by  intrepid  backpackers,  or  thru- 


hikers  (for  the  folks  doing  a  long 
haul).  If  you  find  yourself  on  a  trail 
with  white  blazes,  you  might  run 
into  some  of  these  adventurers. 
You'll  know  them  by  their  towering 
backpacks  and  sweaty  brows. 
Here's  a  piece  of  trail  etiquette:  they 
get  the  right  of  way! 

If  you  are  planning  to  camp 
overnight  in  the  park,  then  you'll 
want  to  get  to  Mathews  Arm  Camp- 
ground at  milepost  22.2  early  be- 
cause the  campground  does  not  ac- 
cept reservations.  It  offers  186  tent 
sites,  but  there  are  no  shower  or 
laundry  facilities.  You  can  grab  sup- 
plies at  Elkwallow  at  milepost  24.1 
or  eat  at  the  Panorama  Restaurant  at 
milepost  31.6.  For  more  civilized 
lodging,  that  takes  reservations, 
you'll  need  to  travel  a  bit  farther  to 
milepost  51.2  at  Big  Meadows.  You 
can  find  just  about  everything  at  Big 
Meadows,  including  black  bear 
from  April  to  December  and  white- 
tailed  deer  feeding  in  the  meadows 
year-round!  While  lying  snugly  in 
your  tent,  listen  for  the  hoot  of  the 
owl  and  the  caw  of  the  raven,  which 
are  both  year-round  residents. 
American  goldfinch  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  park  year-round. 

Directions:  Front  Royal  Entrance 
Station  in  the  north  (mile  0.6),  acces- 
sible via  U.S.  340  and  Hwy.  55; 
Thornton  Gap  Entrance  Station 
(Mile  31.5)  accessible  via  U.S.  211; 
Swift  Run  Gap  Entrance  Station 
(Mile  65.7)  accessible  via  U.S.  33;  and 
Rockfish  Gap  Entrance  Station  in  the 
south  (Mile  105.4),  accessible  via  1-64 
and  U.S.  250. 

Another  lovely  spot  that's  conve- 
nient to  Northern  Virginia  is  West- 
moreland State  Park,  in  Westmore- 
land County.  The  park  is  situated 
high  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Potomac 
River,  offering  a  spectacular  view 
and,  on  some  days,  a  nice  breeze 
from  off  the  river.  The  park  offers 
seven  trails,  including  self-guided 
interpretive  trails  that  cover  (6.1 
miles,  of  easy  hiking).  The  Big 
Meadow  Trail  (0.6  mile,  one-way)  is 

Great  Falls  Park  along  the  Potomac  River 
is  open  to  hikers,  bicyclists, and  horseback 
riders.  Visitors  will  also  be  treated  to 
some  incredible  scenery  and  wildlife. 
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highly  recommended.  Park  in  the  lot 
near  the  cabins  perched  on  the  cliffs 
overlooking  the  Potomac.  Descend 
on  an  old  logging  road  through  a 
forest  of  cherry,  oak,  beech,  and 
poplar.  At  0.4  miles  at  the  last  mark- 
er, follow  the  trail's  descent  left  for 
0.2  miles  to  the  Potomac  River  and  a 
sandy  beach.  Look  up  at  the  jagged 
profile  of  Horsehead  Cliffs!  Hang 
out  for  a  while.  Backtrack  to  the 
main  trail  and  cross  a  bridge  to  an 
observation  deck  in  the  meadow, 
also  called  Yellow  Swamp.  If  you 
visit  in  the  summertime,  you'll 
know  where  it  got  its  name.  Observe 
shorebirds  and  flowering  plants  like 
white  mallow,  arum,  and  water  rose. 
You  can  either  backtrack  0.6  miles  to 
the  trailhead  or  turn  left  to  take  the 
Turkey  Neck  Trail,  which  is  a  loop  of 
2.3  miles.  If  you  head  left,  you'll  fol- 
low the  edge  of  a  marsh,  beaver 
dams,  and  some  boardwalks.  You'U 
be  glad  you  wore  those  waterproof 
hiking  boots  by  now!  Hikers  may 
see  river  otter  and  muskrats  here. 
You  might  hear  the  gobble  of  a 
turkey  or  spot  a  hawk  flying  about. 

The  park  offers:  a  campground 
with  118  sites,  40  have  electrical  and 
water  hookups,  a  visitor  center,  with 
fossils  found  in  the  area  on  display, 
nature  walks  and  interpretive  pro- 
grams, 20  group  campsites,  charm- 


ing housekeeping  cabins 
overlooking  the  Potomac,  picnic 
areas,  a  swimming  pool,  a  camp 
store,  and  restaurant  are  available 
for  rent  to  groups.  There  are  also 
overnight  cabins  which  are  some- 
what primitive,  kayaking  below  the 
cUffs,  and  fishing  along  the  Potomac 
for  striped  bass,  spot  and  bluefish. 
The  park's  pond.  Rock  Spring  Pond, 
has  catfish,  bluegill,  largemouth 
bass,  and  crappie.  You  can  rent  pad- 
dleboats  and  row  boats  to  float 
around  on  the  pond.  With  all  of 
those  extras,  Westmoreland  is  more 
than  just  a  place  to  take  a  hike. 

Directions:  From  junction  of  U.S. 
301  and  VA  3,  drive  17.5  miles  east 
on  VA  3  to  VA  347,  and  turn  left  on 
park  road. 

y^dditionat 
'^a.tks  and  Stalls: 

Great  Falls  Park,  famous  for  its 
stretch  of  thundering  Whitewater 
along  the  Potomac  River,  is  accessi- 
ble from  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway.  About  13  miles 
of  one-way  trails  meander  through 
this  day-use  park.  Some  of  the  trails 
are  open  to  bicycles  and  horses.  The 
park  features  scenic  views,  water- 
falls, and  canal  ruins. 

Prince  William  Forest  Park,  in 
Prince  William  County,  is  a  natural 
haven  among  Northern  Virginia's 
dense  population.  This  17,000-acre 
park  lies  32  miles  south  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  just  off  1-95.  It  offers  35 
miles  of  easy  to  moderate  hiking 
trails  where  you  might  encounter 
white-tailed  deer,  turkey,  grouse, 
raccoon,  squirrel,  fox,  beaver,  the 
great  horned  owl,  and  the  scarlet 
tanager.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
park  is  a  pyrite  mine,  which  can  be 
reached  by  hiking  one  of  the  many 
trails.  The  park  also  allows  camping 
(primitive  backpacking,  RV,  tent. 


and  cabin),  pic- 
nicking, as  weU  as  fish- 
ing for  trout,  bass,  bluegill,  and 
perch  in  the  ponds. 

If  you  want  to  hike  in  an  area  that 
is  more  untamed  than  Shenandoah 
National  Park  and  Westmoreland 
State  Park,  try  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  wildlife 
management  area  (WMA)  located  in 
Northern  Virginia.  The  G.R.  Thomp- 
son WMA  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
in  northwestern  Fauquier,  Warren, 
and  Clarke  counties.  One  of  the 
most  popular  wildlife  management 
areas,  its  main  attractions  are  wild- 
flower  and  hawk  viewing.  Spring 
brings,  at  the  higher  elevations,  a 
showy  display  of  triUium.  The  best 
way  to  view  the  large  white  flowers 
is  by  hiking  the  seven-mile  stretch  of 
the  AT  that  bisects  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area.  Mark  your  calendar 
for  the  fall  when  you  can  check  out 
several  species  of  migrating  hawks. 
Fishing  for  trout,  smallmouth  bass, 
redear  sunfish,  and  channel  catfish 
is  available  in  the  10-acre  Thompson 
Lake.  You  can  also  spot  white-tailed 
deer,  turkey,  squirrel,  and  grouse. 

These  featured  areas  and  hikes 
are  only  a  taste  of  what  Northern 
Virginia  has  to  offer.  Hopefully,  you 
are  now  ready  to  make  some  discov- 
eries of  your  own.  Take  next  week 
for  example.  When  you're  squeezed 
between  your  fellow  carpoolers, 
and  the  driver  is  rambling  on  about 
catching  a  show  Friday  night,  you 
can  imagine  yourself  sitting  by  a 
babbling  brook,  staring  into  a  camp- 
fire,  or  hiking  the  AT.  You  can  do  aU 
of  those  things,  and  remember 
they're  only  a  few  miles  from  home. 

Rick  Eades,  a  fisheries  biologist,  together 
with  his  wife  Jamie,  enjoy  the  simple  plea- 
sures that  hiking  brings  into  their  lives. 
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e  shadow  of  winter's  grip, 
anglers  will  find  an  abundance 
^  of  excellent  trout  fishing  in 
,  Virginia's  mountain  streams. 


by  Harry  Murray 

Virginia's  color-draped  moun- 
tain ridges  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  trout  angler. 
We  tell  friends  that  we  are  heading 
to  the  streams  because  the  cool 
water  will  prompt  the  trout  to  feed 
more  aggressively.  However,  other 
trout  anglers  simply  give  us  an  un- 
derstanding nod,  for  they  also  sense 
the  unexplained  magnetism  which 
nature  has  upon  us  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Actually,  the  cool  nights  do  have 
a  positive  influence  upon  the  trout. 
The  streams'  water  temperatures 
drop  sUghtly  providing  a  more  com- 
fortable environment  than  in  the 
summer,  plus  it  gives  their  metabol- 
ic needs  for  food  a  push. 

In  our  mountain  brooks  nature  is 
plying  two  other  factors  which  will 
definitely  provide  us  with  the  op- 
portunity for  excellent  fall  fishing. 

The  wild  brook  trout  that  live  in 
many  of  our  headwater  streams 
spawn  in  the  fall  and,  seemingly, 
sensing  this  biological  demand 
upon  their  bodies,  they  feed  quite 
actively. 

The  second  factor  which  helps  us 
is  the  abundance  of  natural  food 
which  is  present  on  these  streams  in 
September  and  October.  We  still 
have  all  of  our  terrestrial  insects  pre- 
sent about  the  stream,  which  were 
there  all  summer  and  some  species 
even  increase  in  density.  Additional- 
ly, some  aquatic  insect  hatches  be- 
come much  heavier  in  the  fall. 

Since  much  of  the  appeal  for  fall 
trout  fishing  appears  to  involve 
many  of  the  special  features  the 


mountain  headwater  streams  pro- 
vide, let's  start  our  quest  here  with 
the  conditions  we  normally  en- 
counter in  October.  Next  we'll  exam- 
ine the  larger  trout  streams  and  fish 
our  way  into  winter,  dealing  with 
the  conditions  which  both  types  of 
streams  afford  as  our  season  pro- 
gresses. 

With  our  wild  mountain  brook 
trout  experiencing  pleasantly  cool 
waters,  a  relative  abundance  of  food 
and  the  biological  need  to  feed,  one 
may  assume  that  showing  up  on  the 
stream  with  a  clean  vest  and  a  box 
full  of  beautifully  tied  flies  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  assure  success. 


know  if  the  trout  is  holding  on  a 
feeding  station  or  cruising  about  the 
pool  to  capture  his  food.  Here  is  a 
tactic  which  works  best  for  me 
under  these  circumstances. 

From  a  location  well  below  the 
pool  where  I  know  I  will  not  spook 
the  trout,  I  cautiously  watch  the 
water  until  I  spot  the  first  rise  form.  I 
wait  for  at  least  two  more  rises  be- 
fore I  make  my  presentation.  The 
abtrndance  of  food  usually  brings 
the  trout  up  in  less  than  a  minute.  If 
the  successive  rises  are  within  a  foot 
or  so  of  the  first  one  I'm  fairly  sure 
my  trout  is  holding  on  a  feeding  sta- 
tion and  letting  the  current  bring  the 


Aiii^Icis  will  fnid  the  cool  days  of  autumn  to  be  an  excellent  tunc  to  pursue  trout.  \\  'itli 
ivinterjust  around  the  corner,  trout  begin  to  feed  more  aggressively. 


However,  the  trout  are  confront- 
ed with  one  condition  that  will  defi- 
nitely alter  their  feeding  habits  from 
what  one  normally  encounters  earli- 
er in  the  year.  That  is,  our  streams  are 
often  quite  low  in  early  fall  and  the 
slow  currents  flowing  through 
many  of  the  larger  pools  do  not  de- 
liver the  natural  insects  to  the  trout 
as  fast  as  they  want  them.  Thus 
many  of  the  larger  brook  trout  opt  to 
cruise  about  the  pools  in  search  of 
these  insects. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  approach  a 
pool  and  spot  a  rise  we  seldom 


flies  to  him.  In  this  case  I  cast  my  fly 
about  a  foot  above  the  rise  and  let  it 
drift  naturally  to  him. 

But,  suppose  as  I  watch  the  pool 
after  that  first  rise  I  see  the  next  one 
several  feet  further  up  in  the  pool, 
and  the  next  one  several  feet  to  the 
side  of  the  last  one.  Yes,  there  could 
be  numerous  trout  feeding  in  this 
area,  but  this  is  not  normally  the 
case.  This  is  usually  a  good  size  trout 
and  he  is  cruising  about  the  pool  in 
search  of  food. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  if  I 
simply  cast  my  fly  out  in  front  of  this 
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A  beautifully  colored  native  brook  trout, 
like  this  one,  is  considered  to  be  a  trophy 
in  the  eyes  of  many  anglers. 

trout's  anticipated  cruising  path  that 
I  seldom  take  him.  Either  he  turns  in 
one  direction  as  I  cast  my  fly  to  the 
other,  or  I  deliver  it  too  close  to  him 
and  spook  him.  A  better  tactic  is  to 
wait  until  he's  swimming  away 
from  me,  then  move  in  close  enough 
to  the  trout  to  actually  see  him.  Once 
I've  located  him  I  carefully  cast  my 
fly  out  in  front  of  him.  Admittedly  1 
spook  some  of  these  trout  as  I  move 
in  to  spot  them  and  usually  I  get 
only  one  cast  to  these  wary  cruisers, 
but  the  gratification  of  outwitting 
these  wise  surface  feeders  is  well 
worth  the  risk. 

A  size  18  or  20  Parachute  Mr.  Rap- 


idan  or  Parachute  Black  Anton  on  a 
6X  leader  usually  does  the  job  on 
these  cruisers. 

The  fallen  leaves  that  settle  on  our 
mountain  trout  streams  in  the  fall 
fi-equently  accumulate  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  pools  to  form  what  I 
call  "leaf  jams."  These  are  miniature 
dams.  But  rather  than  the  water 
flowing  over  them  it  percolates  out 
of  the  pools  through  them.  This 
forms  a  perfect  buffer  of  water  just 
upstream  of  my  leaf  jams  which  col- 
lects and  slows  an  abundance  of  nat- 
ural insects.  The  trout  adapt  quite 
well  to  this  seasonal  smorgasbord 
by  holding  just  under  the  upstream 
edge  of  the  leaves  and  sip  in  every 
tidbit  that  comes  to  them. 

Locating  these  trout  can  be  a  little 
touchy  because  they  seldom  venture 


out  from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
jams.  They  know  the  food  will  drift 
right  to  them  so  they  stay  put  and 
sip  it  in  just  an  inch  or  two  before  it  is 
swept  into  the  leaves.  Frequently  all 
we  see  as  they  rise  to  these  natural 
insects  is  a  slight  bulge  on  the  water 
as  the  current  pushes  the  rings  of  the 
rise  form  into  the  leaf  jam.  Occasion- 
ally, if  I'm  close  enough  I'U  see  the 
trout's  snoot  as  he  comes  up  for  the 
naturals. 

Realizing  these  demands  for  pre- 
cisely determining  the  trouts'  loca- 
tions, I  have  a  tendency  to  move  in 
too  closely  below  the  leaf  jams, 
which  spooks  the  trout.  A  better 
ploy  is  to  be  patient  and  move  slow- 
ly when  approaching  these  areas 
from  below. 

Once  the  trout  is  located  he  can 
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usually  be  fooled  by  dropping  a 
small  dry  fly  a  foot  above  him  where 
the  current  will  deliver  it  to  him  nat- 
urally. 

One  of  my  favorite  fall  trout  fish- 
ing games  is  sort  of  an  extrapolation 
of  this  last  method.  That  is,  I  try  to 
spot  most  of  the  fish  before  making 
my  presentation  and  then  going 
one-on-one  with  a  specific  trout. 

This  is  not  as  difficult  as  one 
might  assume  if  a  few  basic  guide- 
lines are  followed. 

When  I  am  trying  to  spot  the  trout 
1  always  wear  a  hat,  which  has  a 
dark  underside  to  the  brim  and  use 
polarized  sunglasses. 

I  constantly  scan  the  stream  for 
what  I  call  "visual  triggers."  These 
are  any  physical  features  which  at- 
tract my  attention  to  an  area  where 
closer  visual  scrutiny  reveals  the 
trout.  These  subtle  features  are  very 
important  for  seldom  does  one  see 
the  whole  trout  upon  the  first 
glance. 


One  of  the  easiest  visual  triggers 
which  helps  me  locate  a  trout  in  the 
stream  is  his  movement.  The  subtle 
relocating  on  a  feeding  station  or  the 
turn  of  his  body  as  he  inches  over  to 
intercept  a  natural  nymph  can  often 
be  easily  spotted.  Then  by  closely 
studying  that  precise  spot  I  can  usu- 
ally see  the  trout. 

Armed  with  this  information  I 
drop  my  dry  fly  about  two  feet 
above  the  trout  and  if  my  drift  is  nat- 
ural and  1  haven't  spooked  him  I'll 
expect  to  take  a  fair  number  of  these 
trout. 

Another  visual  trigger  which  aids 
me  in  seeing  trout  is  the  contrast  in 
shading  he  presents.  For  example, 
some  trout  appear  quite  dark  when 
lying  over  a  sunny  clear  gravel  area 
in  the  tails  of  pools.  Conversely  the 
ivory  edges  of  a  wild  brook  trout's 
fins  are  much  lighter  than  many  of 
the  dark  stream  bottoms  where  he 
often  locates  his  feeding  stations.  In 
fact,  1  always  take  time  to  investigate 
any  shape,  shade  or  color  which 
seems  out  of  place  in  the  part  of  the 
pool  I'm  investigating... you  never 
know. 

The  shadow  a  trout  casts  on  the 
stream  bottom  is  often  easier  to  spot 
than  the  trout  himself.  His  shadow  is 
easiest  to  discern  when  the  trout  is 
holding  over  a  tmiform  stream  bot- 
tom, such  as  large  slab- type  boulders 
or  pea  size  gravel.  I  have  trouble  fo- 


Sight  casting  to  large  fish,  like  this  brown  trout, 
(above)  is  not  uncommon  during  the  fall  of  the 
year  Flies,  which  match  terrestrial  insects  like 
ants,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers  will  usually 
provide  for  good  fishing.  Photos  ©Harry 
Murray. 
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cusing  in  on  the  trouts'  shadows 
when  they  are  holding  over  a  stream 
bottom  of  irregular  size  and  shape 
cobblestones. 

I  personally  find  this  one-on-one 
game,  which  results  from  spotting 
trout  on  small  mountain  streams, 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  forms  of 
angling.  It's  not  that  I  catch  them  all, 
for  often  these  fellows  are  too  tough 
for  me. .  .1  just  enjoy  the  challenge. 

Many  of  our  larger  trout  streams 
and  meadow  streams  provide  a  sim- 
ilar type  action  where  the  trout  can 
be  seen  rising  to  the  abundance  of 
natural  insects  in  the  fall. 

One  of  my  favorite  games  is  to 
stalk  these  streams  on  overcast  after- 
noons just  looking  for  trout  coming 
up  for  the  little  olives 
mayflies  (Beatis  vegans).  If 
the  hatch  is  quite  dense 
some  surprisingly  large 
trout  move  out  in  the  shal- 
lows to  feed  on  these  deli- 
cate little  duns.  However, 
they  are  exceedingly  wary 
when  feeding  in  these 


may  completely  ignore  every  dry  fly 
you  show  them. 

I  find  fishing  to  these  midge  pupa 
feeders  very  exciting  and  solving  the 
challenge  very  gratifying.  But,  at 
times  this  can  be  a  very  frustrating 
game.  Here  are  the  three  different 
methods  1  use  for  midge  feeders  in 
my  order  of  preference. 

Upon  sighting  a  midge  feeder,  I'U 
first  try  a  dry  fly,  such  as  a  size  20 
Griffith  Gnat  or  a  size  24  Tiny  Olive 
Midge  on  a  7X  leader.  If  this  fails,  a 
little  experimentation  is  worth- 
while, because  when  you  spot  one 
midge  feeder  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral others  close  by. 

Next  I'll  try  a  midge  pupa  in  the 
surface  film  or  just  beneath  it.  I  ex- 


areas. 

My  favorite  patterns  for 
this  hatch  are  the  Beatis 
Parachute  size  18  and  Har- 
rop's  Gray  Olive  No  Hack- 
le in  size  20.  I  usually  fish 
these  on  6X  or  7X  tippets. 
During  the  fall  many  of 
these  same  streams  pro- 
duce fast  action  when  the 
Diptera  midges  hatch.  Some  of  these 
are  a  honest  size  26  and  it  takes  a 
concentiated  hatch  of  flies  this  small 
to  bring  the  trout  up.  But  some  of 
our  streams  crank  out  midges  that 
are  close  to  size  18  and  these  easily 
prompt  the  trout  to  come  up . 

Occasionally  anglers  get  con- 
fused about  whether  they  are  seeing 
midges  or  Beatis  mayflies  in  the  fall. 
Actually,  this  is  an  easy  call  because 
the  midges  look  like  little 
mosquitoes,  they  have  no  tails, 
whereas  the  mayflies  do. 

This  is  significant  because  often  if 
the  trout  are  feeding  heavily  on  the 
midges  they  will  be  taking  the 
emerging  pupa  right  in  the  surface 
film  or  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
These  trout  may  appear  to  be  taking 
the  adults  on  the  surface  but  they 


High  gradient  streams  make  it  easy  to  move  in  close  to 
feeding  trout.  Photo  ©Harry  Murray. 


periment  with  both  dead  drifts  and 
a  subtle  twitching  action  to  mimic 
the  emerging  natural  insect. 

If  1  can't  fool  the  trout  with  the 
pupa  pattern  I  go  to  a  size  18  Pheas- 
ant Tail  Nymph  or  a  size  20  Brassie. 
Here  I  dress  the  whole  leader  except 
the  last  inch  with  silicone  cream  and 
cast  up  and  across  stream  at  about  a 
10  degree  angle  to  drop  the  nymph 
about  two  feet  above  the  feeding 
trout.  I  use  a  tight  line  retrieve  to 
move  the  nymph  just  slightly  faster 
than  the  current.  The  strike  here 
must  be  well  controlled  and  very 
gentle  for  as  soon  as  the  trout  feels 
the  hook  with  this  tight  line  he'll  run 
upstream  and  snap  the  7X  tippet. 
You  definitely  want  your  reel  drag 
adjusted  to  the  lightest  setting,  or 
you  find  out,  as  I  did,  that  these  trout 


will  snap  you  off  as  soon  as  they  hit 
the  reel. 

As  the  water  temperature  of  our 
streams  drop  in  late  October,  so  too 
does  the  trouts'  need  for  food.  Many 
anglers  find  that  now  is  the  time  to 
go  underwater  with  nymphs  and 
streamers,  especially  if  the  hatches 
of  aquatic  insects  are  sparse.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  large  strecims 
since  the  fish  are  already  compelled 
to  fight  a  stronger  current  than  those 
living  in  mountain  streams. 

Part  of  the  logic  of  fishing  a 
nymph  or  streamer  right  along  the 
stream  bottom  is  that  if  we  present  it 
to  the  tiout  right  in  front  of  his  nose 
he  may  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  This 
definitely  works,  because  on  many 
occasions  I  have  not  been 
able  to  take  trout  on  the  sur- 
face in  late  October  and  by 
switching  over  to  these 
weighted  flies  I've  had  ex- 
cellent action. 

Two  of  my  most 
consistent  streamers  are 
Shenk's  Sculpin  in  size  8 
and  the  Pearl  Marauder  size 
10. 1  like  to  fish  both  of  these 
by  casting  them  down  and 
across  stream  and  stripping 
them  very  slowly  along  the 
stream  bottom. 

If  I'm  compelled  to 
surface  fish  my  flies  at  the  maxi- 

mum depth  I'll  often  go  to 
nymphs,  such  as  a  Black 
Strymph  or  a  Casual  Dress  both  in 
size  10,  and  fish  them  upstream  in  a 
dead  drifting  manner  to  allow  them 
to  roll  along  the  stieam  bottom  with 
the  current.  Since  the  take  can  be 
very  subtle  when  fishing  nymphs  in 
this  manner,  I  place  two  Scientific 
Angler's  Indicators  at  different 
spots  along  a  nine  foot  compound 
knotted  4X  leader  to  alert  me  to  their 
strikes. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  trout  fishing 
available  in  the  fall  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion.   D 

Harry  Murray  has  authored  numerous  books 
on  flyfishing  and  operates  Murray's  Fly  Shop 
ami  Pharmacy  in  Edinburg,  Virginia.  For 
more  information,  check  out  Harry  Murray's 
Web  site:  www. murraysflyshop.com 
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Do  you  like  a 
challenge?  Do  you  like 
to  spend  as  much  time 
in  the  autumn  woods 
as  you  can?  Then  bow 
hunting  may  be 

right  for  you. 

by  David  Hart 

Call  it  the  ultimate  deer  hunt- 
ing challenge  or  just  another 
excuse  to  get  into  the  woods. 
Call  it  whatever  you  want,  but  bow 
hunting  is  a  great  way  to  extend 
your  hunting  season  by  an  extra 
month,  even  more  in  regions  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  And  thanks  to  strict 
firearms  regulations  in  a  few  coun- 
ties, some  hunters  have  discovered 
that  bow  hunting  is  a  great  way  to 
access  areas  that  would  otherwise 
be  off  limits.  Bow  hunting  clearly 
has  its  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  hunters  new 
to  the  world  of  archery  quickly  real- 
ize that  the  deck  is  stacked  against 
them.  While  Virginia  firearms  deer 
hunters  enjoy  a  success  rate  of  near- 
ly 50  percent,  less  than  one  in  three 
bow  hunters  fills  a  tag,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
That  may  be  one  reason  the  num- 
ber of  archery  deer  hunters  is  slowly 
declining  in  Virginia.  In  1993,  about 
69,000  hunters  took  to  the  woods  in 
October  with  bow  in  hand.  In  1997, 
that  number  dropped  to  just  over 
58,000. 

"If  I  had  to  guess  why  archery  li- 
cense sales  are  decreasing,  I'd  have 
to  say  the  increase  in  popularity  of 
muzzleloader  season  is  taking  away 
some  of  those  bowhunters/'  said 
Matt  Knox,  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  deer 
project  leader.  "People  only  have  so 
much  time  they  can  spend  in  the 
woods  and  muzzleloaders  are  just 
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Equipent  Basics 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bows 
hunters  can  choose  from.  Com- 
pound bows,  which  use  a  system  of 
cables  and  pulleys,  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  many  hunters 
consider  them  the  most  accurate. 
Quality  compound  bows  can  run 
from  as  little  as  $150  on  up  to  $500, 
even  more. 

The  major  advantage  to  a  com- 
pound bow  is  what  is  called  "let- 
off."  When  the  bow  is  drawn,  the 
strength  a  hunter  needs  to  hold  the 
arrow  back  at  full  draw  is  decreased 
by  as  much  as  80  percent.  That's  a 
big  help  when  that  10-pointer  walks 
behind  a  tree  and  doesn't  step  out 
for  a  minute  or  more. 

Hunters  who  favor  compound 
bows  generally  equip  their  bows 


more  effective  than  archery  equip- 
ment." 

Still,  some  hunters  enjoy  the  extra 
time  afield  and  the  added  challenge 
of  taking  a  deer  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  While  a  crack  rifle  shot  can 
shoot  accurately  to  well  beyond  200 
yards,  bowhunters  generally  limit 
their  shots  to  40  yards,  even  less.  To 
get  that  close  to  a  deer  requires  keen 
woodsmanship  and  an  extra  sense 
of  patience,  a  trait  that  not  every 
hunter  has. 

And  thanks  to  a  long  season  that 
starts  before  the  muzzleloader  and 
general  firearms  seasons,  bow- 
hunters  get  the  first  chance  at  the 


biggest  bucks  in  the  woods.  The 
deer  are  more  likely  to  follow  their 
normal  routines  and  they  still  ven- 
ture out  into  open  woods  and  fields 
during  daylight  hours.  When  the 
first  shots  of  the  general  firearms 
season  echo  through  the  mountains 
and  swamps  of  Virginia,  wise  old 
bucks  seem  to  vanish. 

Want  to  get  started?  It's  really 
pretty  simple. 


with  sights,  stabilizers,  string  si- 
lencers and  a  myriad  of  other  shoot- 
ing aids.  Those  additional  pieces  of 
hardware  can  raise  the  price  of  a 
bow  by  a  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
but  things  like  sights  and  releases 
greatly  improve  a  shooter's  accura- 
cy. Plan  on  spending  $400  or  more 
for  a  good-quaUty  bow  and  the  nec- 
essary accessories.  That  may  seem 
like  a  lot  of  money,  but  a  quality  bow. 
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Archery  can  be  a  lot  of  fun, 
whether  you  hunt  or  just  enjoy 
target  shooting.  It's  also  a  sport 
that  just  about  anyone  can 
participate  in. 


The  Virginia  Boivhunters 

Association  is  a  non-profit 
group  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Virginia's  bow  hunting 
heritage. 

"We  welcome  new  mem- 
bers," said  Bob  Seltzer.  "We  es- 
pecially encourage  young 
hunters  to  join  our  organiza- 
tion." 

For  more  information,  call 
Ann  Boyd,  VBA  secretary  at 
(540)  722-9536  or  write  her  at  154 
Wilkins  Dr,  Winchester,  VA  22602. 


like  a  well-built  rifle,  will  last  a  life- 
time. 

Recurve  bows  and  long  bows  are 
little  more  than  single  or  laminated 
pieces  of  wood  and  a  string.  Al- 
though the  cost  of  a  quality  recurve 
or  long  bow  is  about  the  same  as  a 
fully-equipped  compound,  they  re- 
quire fewer  accessories. 

Traditional  archery  hunters  favor 
these  wooden  bows  mostly  because 
of  the  added  challenge.  Many  take 
that  challenge  a  step  further  and 
shoot  without  the  aid  of  sight  pins  or 
other  hardware.  They  rely  on  in- 
stinct and  lots  of  practice  to  help  put 
the  arrow  in  the  bull's  eye.  While  all 
types  of  bow  hunting  are  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  a  hunter's  skill,  tradi- 
tional archers  consider  long  bows 
the  purest  form  of  deer  hunting. 

Practice,Practice, 
Practice 

Despite  all  the  gadgets  available 
to  help  bowhunters  become  better 
shots,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
practice.  You  owe  it  not  only  to  your- 
self, but  to  the  animal  you  intend  to 
harvest.  Rifle  hunters  can  visit  the 
range  a  few  days  before  the  season 
to  make  sure  their  gun  is  still  zeroed 
in,  but  archers  must  practice  reli- 
giously months  before  opening  day. 
There  is  no  other  way  around  it. 

Every  shot  is  different  than  the 
last.  Good  archers  shoot  regularly 
and  from  a  variety  of  distances  and 
angles.  Real  hunting  situations  vary 
every  day,  shouldn't  your  practice 
shots? 

"I  shoot  almost  every  day  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  good,"  said  Bob 
Seltzer,  Virginia  Bowhunters  Asso- 
ciation president.  "I  shoot  a  lot  not 
only  because  I  know  it's  good  prac- 
tice, but  because  it's  fun." 

GettingStaited 

You  can  purchase  a  bow  either 
from  one  of  the  major  mail  order  cat- 
alogs or  from  a  local  archery  shop. 
Generally,  you'll  save  a  few  dollars 
by  ordering  a  bow  through  the  mail, 
but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
hands-on  help  professional  archery 
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Most  bowhunters  hunt  from  elevated  platforms  known  as  tree  stands.  While  they  give 
hunters  the  added  benefit  of  being  above  the  deer's  line  of  sight,  they  are  also  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  hunting  accidents.  Checking  on  the  condition  of  your  tree  stand  (right) 
and  the  use  of  blaze  orange  and  a  safety  belt  (above)  is  a  good  start  to  having  a  safe  and 
enjoyable  outdoor  experience. 


shops  can  offer.  All  of  them  will  help 
you  choose  the  bow  that  best  suits 
your  needs  and  ability  and  many 
will  install  the  accessories,  tune  your 
bow  and  give  sound  advice  for  little 
or  no  extra  charge.  They  can  also 
custom-cut  the  proper  arrows  for 
you  and  your  bow.  That  type  of  ser- 
vice is  priceless  and  you  can't  get  it 
from  some  guy  sitting  in  front  of  a 
computer  halfway  across  the  coun- 

"Spend  the  extra  money,"  insist- 
ed Seltzer.  "It's  worth  it." 


The  best  way  to  learn  about  bow 
hunting  is  from  other  bowhunters. 
Numerous  archery  clubs  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state  and  most 
welcome  new  members.  There  are 
27  clubs  affiliated  with  the  VBA  and 
most  hold  loosely  organized  "fun 
shoots,"  where  archers  compete  for 
prizes  and  bragging  rights.  Partici- 
pants are  separated  by  their  equip- 
ment and  ability,  so  don't  worry  if 
you  see  a  guy  with  a  shirt  full  of 
patches  and  a  thousand  doUar  bow. 
You  won't  be  shooting  against  him. 


If  your  only  goal  is  to  put  meat  in 
the  freezer  this  autumn,  you  might 
want  to  stick  with  your  trusty  old 
deer  rifle.  But  if  you  want  to  test 
your  hunting  skills  and  spend  more 
time  in  uncrowded  woods,  then 
give  bow  hunting  a  try.  Once  you 
do,  you'll  probably  be  a  bowhunter 
for  life.  D 

David  Hart  is  a  freelance  journalist  who 
writes  for  the  Journal  Newspapers  in 
Northern  Virginia  and  enjoys  writing 
about  the  outdoors. 
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story  &  photos 
by  King  Montgomery 


Scene  One 

The  early  light  of  a  pre-dawn  sky 
tinged  the  lake.  A  fisherman  mo- 
tored along  with  an  electric  trolling 
motor,  casting  his  lure  toward  the 
bank.  Suddenly  a  loud  smack  and 
splash  behind  him  broke  the  silence. 
Startled,  the  fisherman  spun  in  his 
seat  in  time  to  see  a  sizeable  column 
of  water  cascading  down  onto  the 
otherwise  quiet  surface  of  the  lake. 
"Wow,"  he  thought,  his  heart  racing 
wildly,  "that  must  have  been  one  big 
fish  to  make  a  commotion  Uke  that." 
He  made  a  few  desultory  casts  to  the 
remaining  ripples  of  the  distur- 
bance, then  moved  along.  He  would 
catch  a  few  fish  that  day,  but  nothing 
to  brag  about.  Meanwhile,  the  un- 
seen creature  that  caused  the  distur- 
bance moved  softly  through  the 
dark  waters;  the  intruder  was  gone 
— mission  accomplished. 


Sce^ieTawy 


The  trout  angler  drove  through 
the  darkness  to  reach  the  stream 
shortly  after  first  light.  A  pattering 
sound  on  the  windshield  made  her 
wonder  if  it  was  raining;  none  had 
been  forecast.  She  no  sooner  used 
the  washer  fluid  and  windshield 
wipers,  when  it  happened  again. 
"Must  be  insects  falling  out  of  the 
trees,"  she  thought,  and  puUed  into 
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the  turnout  near  a  good-looking 
pool.  She  rigged  her  fly  rod  in  the 
early  light  and  selected  the  fly  that 
had  called  up  some  trout  the  last 
time  she  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Wading  into  the  water,  she  glanced 
at  a  quiet  pool  near  her  feet,  where 
the  tail  end  of  an  eddy  had  washed 
in  a  collection  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  a 
brownish  foam  that  reflected  the 
new  sunlight.  The  foam,  she  mused 
with  a  smile,  looks  like  the  head  on  a 
good  root  beer.  She  spent  the  morn- 
ing fishing,  but,  except  for  a  few 
very  small  rainbows,  the  fish  re- 
fused her  offerings,  even  when  the 
fly  was  perfectly  presented.  Strange, 
when  the  flies  worked  so  well  just 
last  month. 

Scen&T^^ee 

A  couple  walked  along  the  nar- 
row forest  trail  leading  to  the  small 
lake.  "Stupid  spider  webs!"  the 
woman  exclaimed,  brushing  them 
aside  with  her  fishing  rod,  while 
picking  some  away  from  her  face 
with  the  other  hand.  "Enough  of  this 
'ladies  first'  stuff,  George.  You  go 
ahead  and  break  through  these 
things.  I'll  follow."  At  the  end  of  the 
trail,  along  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
more  spider  webs  festooned  fallen 
trees.  The  early  sun  backlit  the  silky 
forms,  giving  them  an  eerie  look; 
dragonflies  flitted  nearby.  The  cou- 
ple gazed  over  the  lake  and  dis- 
cussed fishing  strategy.  They  had 
brought  a  spinning  rod  and  a  fly  rod 
and  would  take  turns  casting  lures 
and  flies.  "I  wonder  what  these  little 
mounds  of  dirt  are,"  the  woman 
commented.  "Beats  me,"  he  replied, 
kicking  one  experimentally.  The 
couple  began  casting,  the  first  of 
hundreds  they  would  throw  that 
day,  without  much  success. 

Sift  through  the  protein-enriched  broth 
floating  on  top  of  the  water  and  you 
will  find  which  artificial  fly  you 
should  tie  onto  your  leader  to  provide 
the  best  chance  of  catching  fish. 


Buckyandthe 
Tail-slap 

What  do  these  three  "fish  tales" 
have  in  common?  Missed  opportu- 
nities. Nature  provided  information 
to  all  the  anglers  about  what  would 
help  make  their  day  a  success,  but 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  signs. 
We  humans  aren't  taught  to  speak 
nature's  language,  but  when  we  do 
learn  some  of  it,  we  can  benefit 
greatly.  Here  is  the  translation  of 
some  of  the  clues  our  anglers 
missed. 


In  Scene  One,  our  angler  was  tail- 
slapped  by  a  beaver  and  didn't  even 
know  it.  Had  he  identified  the 
source  of  the  loud  splash,  instead  of 
thinking  it  was  a  fish,  it  could  have 
altered  the  outcome  of  his  day,  be- 
cause beavers  are  great  indicators  of 
good  fishing.  When  a  beaver  wants 
an  interloper  to  leave  its  territory,  it 
will  silently  swim  near  the  intruder, 
and  vigorously  slap  its  tail  against 
the  water  before  diving  out  of  sight. 
When  this  happens,  look  around  for 
the  beaver's  lodge,  because  it  is  like- 
ly nearby,  and  it  is  a  great  place  to 
fish  all  during  the  day,  and  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Why?  Because  the 
beaver's  home  is  a  jumble  of  tree 
branches  and  sticks  that  provide 
cover  for  a  myriad  of  creatures,  from 
the  simplest  algae  to  the  largemouth 
bass,  chain  pickerel,  or  trout. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  assisting  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  senior 
fisheries  biologist  Dean  Fowler  elec- 
troshock  a  small  lake  in  Tidewater 
Virginia.  While  1  stood  in  the  front  of 
the  aluminum  boat,  long-handled 
net  in  hand.  Dean  would  drive  the 
probes  into  shoreline 
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cover  cind  energized  the  electrodes. 
Stunned  fish  floated  to  the  surface, 
and  I'd  scoop  them  up,  and  place 
them  in  an  aerated  holding  tank  for 
later  identification,  counting,  and 
measuring. 

Quite  a  number  of  fish  turned  up 
in  a  variety  of  places,  but  when  we 
hit  the  beaver  lodge  on  one  arm  of 
the  lake,  so  many  fish  surfaced  from 
the  shocking  that  I  couldn't  net  them 
all  before  they  recovered  and  swam 
off.  Already  a  believer  in  fishing 
around  beaver  lodges,  that  experi- 
ence made  me  a  disciple. 

So  if  you  get  tail-slapped  early  in 
the  morning,  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  beaver  to  resurface.  Follow  it 
quietly  to  its  lodge,  if  possible;  if  not, 
search  the  shoreline  for  the  tell-tale 
jumble  of  sticks  that  points,  like  a 
wooden  sign,  to  some  pretty  good 
fishing.  Then,  enjoy  the  day! 


Bug  Soup 


In  Scene  Two,  our  angler  was  too 
busy  getting  ready  to  fish  to  appreci- 
ate signs  of  nature  right  in  front  of 
her.  Don't  rush.  The  best  way  to 
begin  fishiiig  for  front  is  to  sit  down 
on  a  rock  or  lean  against  a  free  at 
sfreamside  and  watch.  There!  Was 
that  a  fish  rising  against  the  far 
bank?  If  so,  did  the  rise  form  indi- 
cate the  trout  are  feeding  on  the 
emerging  insects  or  on  the  newly-re- 
leased duns?  Are  ants,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  or  other  terresfrial  in- 
sects active  along  the  stream?  Are 
squadrons  of  damselflies  and/or 
dragonflies  flitting  along  the  water 
feeding,  mating,  or  laying  eggs? 
These  unique  phenomena  are  all 
good  to  observe  and  will  tell  you 
what  the  fish  are  doing  and  what  fly 
they  might  take. 

Don't  forget  to  look  at  your  feet. 
The  root  beer-colored  foam  floating 
on  the  quiet  water  owes  its  brownish 
cast  to  the  thousands  of  insect  parts 
that  have  washed  down  the  stream 
and  collected  in  the  eddy  pockets. 
This  bug  soup  can  tell  you  what  in- 
sects are  present  in  and  along  the 
stream.  Sift  through  the  protein 
broth  and  you  will  find  which  artifi- 
cial fly  you  should  tie  onto  your 


leader  to  provide  you  the  best 
chance  of  catching  fish.  Don't  worry 
about  exactly  matching  the  hatch;  an 
impressionistic  replica  of  the  real 
thing  will  do. 

Oh,  and  the  stuff  hitting  and 
messing  up  our  angler's  wind- 
shield? A  hatch  of  mayflies  or  the 
spinner  fall  of  the  adults  spent  from 
the  rigors  of  mating  over  the  creek. 
Unfortunately,  these  aquatic  insects 


can't  distinguish  an  asphalt  road 
from  their  home  stream  and  they 
often  meet  their  beginning  or  their 
end  on  a  windshield.  Check  out  the 
windshield,  the  front  bumper,  and 
the  car's  front  license  plate.  The  en- 
tomological smorgasbord  stuck  on 
will  tell  you  the  artificial  fly  you 
should  cast  onto  the  waters.  Last 
month's  fly  just  might  be  that — last 
month's. 


Sulfur  mayflies,  so  named  for  their  yellowish  color,  are  great  food  for  birds  and  fish, 
particularly  trout.  An  early  evening  hatch  reflects  the  cameras  flash. 
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Castles,  Dragons, 
8c  Silk 

The  angling  pair  in  Scene  Three 
didn't  do  any  better  than  the  first 
two  in  designing  their  fishing  strate- 
gy, and  they  too  missed  many  signs. 
First,  spider  webs,  considered  a  nui- 
sance at  best  by  most,  can  be  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  information  on 
what  fish  want,  particularly  for  the 


fly  angler.  Spider  webs  are  spun  by 
thousands  of  species  of  arachnids  to 
trap  insects  that  have  the  misfortune 
to  venture  into  them.  Around  water, 
spiders  target  aquatic  insects  and 
those  land-dwelling  insects  that  live 
nearby.  Before  you  make  the  first 
cast  with  a  fly  rod  on  any  body  of 
freshwater,  check  out  the  menu 
posted  on  the  silken  webs. 

Dragonflies  and  damselflies, 


Several  species  of  Virginia  crayfish  (top)  build  mounds  fi-om  mud  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  their  burrows.  Crayfiish  are  an  excellent  source  of  protein  fi^rfiish, 
particulary  bass.  The  contents  of  spider  webs  (above)  often  tell  you  the  best  fly  to 
use  for  nearby  fish. 
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short-lived  creatures  who  spend 
their  time  feeding  and  mating,  are 
eaten  by  a  nvmiber  of  species  of  fish, 
particularly  the  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  black  bass.  When 
damsels  and  dragons  are  active,  tie 
on  a  fly  that  mimics  these  colorful 
bugs.  Cast  it  along  brushy  shore- 
lines, around  reeds  and  cattails,  and 
near  spadderdock  pads.  The  fish 
will  do  the  rest. 

The  mounds  of  dirt  at  water's 
edge  that  look  like  part  of  a  me- 
dieval castle  are  built  by  several 
species  of  crayfish  that  inhabit  the 
flat  banks  of  streams,  rivers,  ponds, 
and  lakes  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
crenulated  structures  mark  en- 
trances to  burrows  that  can  be  up  to 
4  or  5  feet  long.  The  little  protein-rich 
crustaceans  who  live  there  forage 
along  the  shore  and  in  the  water. 
They  are  eaten  by  trout,  bass,  and 
many  other  gamefish.  Some  biolo- 
gists believe  that  when  crayfish  are 
present  in  an  aquatic  environment, 
they  constitute  the  main  food  for 
bass.  So,  when  you  see  these  mud 
turrets,  pick  a  lure  or  fly  that  mimics 
a  crayfish  and  then  wait  for  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  many  signs  that  nature  dis- 
plays— and  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples— add  a  wider  dimension  to 
the  mere  act  of  fishing.  Looking  for 
these  signs  puts  us  more  ui  contact 
with  our  environment.  It  lets  us 
glimpse  the  complex  interaction  be- 
tween life  forms,  and  challenges  us 
to  understand  it.  That's  something 
many  of  us  humans  haven't  had 
much  practice  at.  We  could  start 
now.  D 

A  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife,  King  Montgomenj  is  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Editor  for  Fly  Fish 
America  magazine. 
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Atlas  ofAmphibians 
and  Reptiles  in  Virginia 

by  Joseph  C.  Mitchell  and 
Karen  Reay 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  15  years;  the 
Atlas  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  in 
Virginia  is  the  single  most  compre- 
hensive source  of  distribution  infor- 
mation about  these  species  in  Vir- 
ginia! Its  value  for  survey  and  inven- 
tory, monitoring,  conservation  and 
management,  and  education  is  un- 
paralleled. 

The  atlas  contains  122-pages  fea- 
turing point  location  distribution 
maps  of  74  species  of  amphibians 
and  61  species  of  reptiles  found  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Also  included 
is  an  extensive  history  of  herpeto- 
faunal  exploration  in  Virginia,  de- 
scriptions of  Virginia's  environmen- 
tal features,  a  review  of  conservation 
needs,  and  literature  citation. 


To  order  a  copy,  send  a  check  for 
$7.50  per  copy,  payable  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  Virginia  to:  David  Kopf, 
Wildlife  Diversity  Division,  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  4010  W.  Broad  St.,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23230-1104,  or  phone 
(804)  367-6913.  Questions  about  the 
Atlas  should  be  directed  to  Karen 
Reay  at  the  same  address  and  phone 
number  above.  D 

Bass  Baby®  is  a  Hit  With 
"Becoming  An  Outdoors- 
Woman"  Program 

Participants  during  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' "Becoming  An  Outdoors- 
Woman"  Workshop  really  enjoyed 
boating  around  in  the  program's  lat- 
est donated  item.  Schafer  Systems, 


Inc.  of  Adair,  Iowa  donated  this  Bass 
Baby®  boat  earlier  this  year.  The 
eight-foot,  premolded  craft  weighs 
only  130  pounds  and  fits  in  most 
standard  pick-up  beds.  Wheels  lo- 
cated on  the  stem  and  handles  in  the 
bow  make  it  easy  to  transport  the 
Bass  Baby®  to  your  favorite  fishing 
hole  or  hunting  spot.  The  addition  of 
a  trolling  motor  has  made  it  the  per- 
fect boat  for  beginners  to  learn  safe 
boating  techniques,  fish  for  the  big 
ones  or  tuck  into  a  secluded  spot  for 
waterfowl  hunting. 

VDGIF  and  the  "Becoming  An 
Outdoors-Woman"  participants 
would  like  to  thank  Schafer  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  for  their  generous  dona- 
tion. For  more  information  on  the 
Bass  Baby®,  contact  Schafer  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  at  (800)  222-4489,  or  on 
the  web  at  Http: /  / www.bassw 
baby.com  □ 
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WUd  about 
Virginia  Wildlife 

Poquoson  Elementary  school- 
teacher Karyen  Couvillion  wrote  to 
us  wanting  to  share  in  some  of  the 
great  work  that  her  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grade  students  are  in- 
volved with.  In  an  effort  to  bring  bet- 
ter awareness  about  Virginia's 
wildlife  resources,  Mrs.  Couvillion 
found  that  Virginia  Wildlife  maga- 
zine is  an  excellent  teaching  tool. 
The  learning  didn't  stop  there 
though.  With  the  aid  of  a  good  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  little  glue,  students 
were  asked  to  participate  in  putting 
together  a  picture  collage  for  the 
whole  school  to  enjoy  showcasing 
animals  of  Virginia. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Couvillion  and  her  students.  Other 
teachers  and  parents  are  encour- 
aged to  share  with  their  children 
some  of  the  fun  and  wonderful 
things  that  take  place  in  our  natural 
world.  As  a  reminder,  if  you  have 
back  issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife  lying 
around  and  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  think  about  donating 
them  to  a  school  or  teacher  near  you. 
The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  supports 
wildlife  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth school  systems  by  providing 


a  complimentary  subscription  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  to  all  pub- 
lic and  accredited  private  schools.  If 
you  are  a  teacher  and  are  interested 
in  bringing  wildlife  education  into 
your  classroom,  contact  Suzie  Gilley, 
Project  WILD  Coordinator,  VDGIF, 
at  (804)  367-0188.  Project  WILD,  a 
national  wildlife  education  pro- 
gram, has  been  correlated  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Science  Standards  of  Learning 
Objectives  and  is  available  through 
teacher  inservice  workshops 
statewide.  D 

IfThat  Tree  Could  Talk 

Wesley  Meador,  Jr.,  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  Virginia,  who  enjoys  pho- 
tography as  a  hobby,  and  has  been  a 
longtime  reader  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 


sent  us  this  unusual  photograph.  "I 
took  this  photo  of  one  sad  and  rather 
lonely  pole,  just  outside  of  Gasburg, 
Virginia,"  said  Mr.  Meador.  From 
the  looks  of  things  this  is  one  tree 
that  is  not  too  happy  about  its  out- 
come, n 

Quality  Venison 
Homespun  Recipes  and 
Homespun  Deer  Tales 

by  David  Hart 

It's  no  secret  that  venison  is  low  in 
fat  and  high  in  protein,  but  face  it. 


after  a  few  months  of  the  same  six  or 
seven  stand-by  recipes,  a  dinner  of 
the  same  old  marinated  deer  steaks 
can  get  downright  boring.  Venison 
burnout  sets  in  and  you  start  long- 
ing for  a  chicken  dinner  or  worse,  a 
slab  of  beef. 

There  is  hope.  Another  venison 
cookbook  has  hit  the  market,  but  un- 
like so  many  others,  this  one  is  filled 
with  simple  concoctions  that  are 
sure  to  add  a  few  new  favorites  to 
your  regular  repertoire.  Written  by 
Steve  and  Gale  Loder,  Quality  Veni- 
son-Homespun Recipes  and  Homespun 
Deer  Tales  is  filled  with  150  recipes 
and  a  handful  of  tales  from  their 
time  in  the  autumn  deer  woods.  Un- 
less you're  a  bachelor  with  a  refrig- 
erator full  of  flat  soda,  fuzzy  cheese, 
and  a  slice  of  leftover  pizza,  you've 
got  what  it  takes  to  make  a  few  of 
these  recipes.  You  don't  need  any  ex- 
pensive or  exotic  ingredients  that  re- 
quire a  trip  to  some  high-doUar  spe- 
cialty food  store. 

Of  course,  you  still  have  to  supply 
the  venison,  and  for  a  few  unfortu- 
nate hunters,  that's  the  most  difficult 
ingredient  of  all. 

"Quality  Venison"  includes  chap- 
ters on  grilling,  Italian-style  cook- 
ing, traditional  recipes  and  a  few  of 
the  Loder  family  favorites.  Also  in- 
cluded are  sections  on  proper  field 
care  and  butchering. 

To  order,  send  a  check  or  money 
order  to  Loders'  Game  Publications, 
Dept.  VW,  PO.  Box  1615,  Cranberry 
Township,  PA  16066.  The  price  is 
$14.95  plus  $3.50  for  shipping  and 
handling.    D 
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Cold  Weather  and  Hummingbirds 


by  Bob  Sargent 


If  you  check  any  birding  field 
guide  you  will  find  that  of  the 
hummingbird  species  only  the 
ruby-throated  visit  and  breed  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  other  species  documented  in 
the  state  during  the  winter  months. 
There  have  been  eight  confirmed 
records  of  the  rufous  hummingbird. 
In  1997,  an  Aliens  hummingbird 
was  documented  during  the  Bristol 
Christmas  Bird  Count. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about 
hummingbirds  in  Virginia.  The 
truth  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
how  many  different  species  visit  in 
the  winter.  As  part  of  a  southeastern 
state-by-state  study  we  are  trying  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of 
these  tiny  birds  and  need  assistance 
in  this  study. 

So,  what  Ccm  we  do  here  in  Vir- 
ginia? Leave  a  hummingbird  feeder 


hanging  during  the  winter  months. 
It  will  not  affect  the  normal  migra- 
tion of  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
birds. This  native  breeding  species 
in  Virginia  is  genetically  predis- 
posed to  migrate  to  the  tropics  in  the 
winter.  They  do  so  no  matter  what 
we  do  with  our  feeders.  Commer- 
cially purchased  mixes  or  adding 
food  coloring  to  your  solution  is  not 
recommended.  A  simple  and  reli- 
able recipe,  proven  to  work,  is  four 
parts  water  to  one  part  sugar. 

Hummingbirds  that  winter  in 
Virginia  are  not  likely  to  become 
feeder  dependent,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly take  advantage  of  a  feeder 
when  they  can.  It  seems  likely  that 
most  of  their  winter  food  consists  of 
sap  and  insects.  Even  in  the  most 


M 


Spike  Knuth 


brutal  winters  there  seems  to  be 
ample  insects  available  for  their  con- 
sumption. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  are 
still  feeding  hummingbirds  after 
November  1,  please  contact  Lisa 
Sausville,  at  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(540)  899-4169  or  e-mail  her  at 
lsausville@dgif. state. va. us.  With 
your  permission,  a  biologist  will 
visit  your  home  at  a  mutually  conve- 
nient tune.  They  wiU  capture,  band, 
identify,  and  photograph  your  hum- 
mingbirds and  then  release  them 
unharmed  back  into  your  yard.  You 
may  hold  the  key  to  the  next 
startling  discovery  of  wintering 
hummingbirds  in  Virginia. 

For  free  information  on  hum- 
mingbirds and  the  research  being 
conducted  on  wintering  humming- 
birds send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
business  size  envelope  to:  The  Hum- 
mer/Bird Study  Group,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  250,  Clay  Alabama  35048.  D 
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Boaters,  over  the  years,  have 
communicated  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  hand  signals,  shouting, 
megaphones,  signal  lights,  signal 
flags,  sound  signals,  amplifiers  and 
radios.  Today,  radios  have  pretty 
much  replaced  all  of  the  other 
modes.  Any  comprehensive  list  of 
safety  equipment  for  your  boat 
should  Lriclude  a  VHF-FM  marine 
radio  telephone. 

If  your  boat  is  16  feet,  or  longer,  it 
should  be  equipped  with  a  marine 
radio  which,  in  price,  stands  right 
there  beside  your  depth  finder, 
ground  tackle  or  a  good  fishing  reel. 
Price  is  no  longer  the  excuse  it  used 
to  be  and  one  emergency  call  an- 
swered could  instantly  make  you 
forget  whatever  it  cost. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  emergen- 
cy use,  it  can  facilitate  making  a 
reservation  in  a  marina  for  a  tran- 
sient slip,  offer  directions  to  the 
nearest  fueling  station,  dump  sta- 
tion, restaurant  or  best  fishing  spot. 
It  can  help  you  track  down  your  fel- 
low boaters  and  even  allow  you  to 
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by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  1  Boating  Education  Coordinator 


Is  Anyone  Out  There  Listening? 


ational  Facilities  working  in  and 
around  that  area  of  the  James. 

Knowing  that,  is  there  any  rea- 
son, monetary  or  otherwise,  not  to 
have  a  marine  radio  aboard.  I  don't 
think  so!  Used  for  recreational  boat- 
ing today,  you  don't  even  have  to 
have  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  station  license  which 
was  required  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Marine  radios  are  available  from 
most  marine  dealers  and  suppliers, 
and  they  come  in  as  many  configu- 
rations and  prices  as  one  could  pos- 
sibly imagine.  Obviously,  the  first- 
time  buyer  needs  some  good,  sound 
advice.  I  sincerely  suggest  you  seek 
that  advice  and  counsel  prior  to  en- 
tering the  store  to  buy  your  first  one. 
I  also  suggest  you  seek  some  profes- 
sional guidance  and /or  assistance 
in  the  installafion  because  that  act 
alone  can  render  your  new  purchase 
useless.  That  is  not  said  to  scare  you 
off  because  if  you  follow  the  en- 
closed instructions  to  the  letter,  any 
careful  person  of  reasonable  me- 
chanical ability  can  successfully  ac- 
complish the  job  of  getting  12-volt 
power  to  the  radio  and  connecting  it 
to  the  proper  antenna.  Beware  of  the 
fact  that  its  electronic  circuits  can  se- 
riously affect  your  magnetic  com- 
pass. 

May  I  also  suggest  you  read  the 
operator's  manual  thoroughly  be- 
fore trying  the  radio  out.  Marine 
radio  communications  have  strict 
use  procedures  and  protocols  which 
when  violated  can  embarrass  you  at 
the  least,  or  worse,  cost  you  a  heavy 
fine  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Just 
one  more  step  in  the  march  toward 
the  skillful  practice  of  the  sport  of 
recreational  boating.  D 
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make  long  distance  telephone  calls 
without  a  cell  phone  and  their 
monthly  service  fees.  This  service 
was  available  to  boat  owners  long 
before  cell  phones  were  even  on  the 
scene. 

Did  you  know  that  when  afloat 
on  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  the  Coast  Guard  monitors 
Channel  16  on  the  VHF-FM  Marine 
Radio  Telephone  24-hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  To  ensure  they 
hear  all  calls  for  assistance,  they  op- 
erate numerous  remote,  high-site  re- 
ceivers in  places  where  coverage 
from  their  established  stations  is 
weak.  For  example,  on  the  James 
River  near  Richmond,  one  can  pick 
up  their  mike  and  talk  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  Hampton  Roads  Group 
Communications  Center  located  in 
Portsmouth.  That's  100  miles  down 
the  James  River  from  Richmond  but 
they  are  there,  loud  and  clear,  to  an- 
swer your  call  for  help.  And,  in  most 
cases,  they  can  get  assistance  to  you 
in  a  reasonable  time  through  one  of 
many  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Oper- 


by  Jack  Randolph 


It's  October  and  we're  ready  for  it. 
Let's  hope  this  is  an  honest  Octo- 
ber with  a  snap  in  the  air  and  frost  on 
the  pumpkin.  We  are  in  need  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  traditional  autumns  and 
all  of  the  wonders  it  has  to  offer. 

It  seems  that  our  autumn  months 
are  getting  more  and  more  packed 
with  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 
We  open  again  this  year  with  the 
tidal  water  striped  bass  season.  This 
season  not  only  draws  thousands  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  lower  tidal 
rivers,  but  anglers  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  those  rivers,  those  stretch- 
es normally  called  freshwater,  get  in 
on  the  excitement  too.  These  brack- 
ish water  stripers  seldom  exceed  ten 
pounds,  but  they  offer  lots  of  fun  to 
casters  with  bait  casting  or  spinning 
rods.  Such  lures  as  the  Rat-L-Trap  or 
Speed  Shad  are  usually  pleasing  to 
the  stripers. 

The  early  waterfowl  season  oc- 
curs this  month.  Called  the  "wood 
duck  season"  by  many,  these  few 
days  in  October  occasionally  ac- 
count for  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  total  harvest  of  ducks  in  a  year. 
However,  the  exceptionally  dry 
summer  has  not  been  kind  to  nest- 
ing wood  ducks.  Smart  hunters  will 
do  lots  of  scouting  to  locate  birds  be- 
fore opening  day. 

Possibly,  more  than  anything  Oc- 
tober is  known  as  the  month  for 
bowhunting  deer.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  quiet  an  October  forest 
can  be?  I  remember  when  I  first 
started  to  bowhunt  I  would  sit  in  a 
tree  stand  for  hours,  hearing  hardly 
anything  except  the  wind  and  critter 
noises.  I  found  that  I  missed  hearing 
distant  shots  that  told  me  that  com- 
panions had  found  game.  All  there 
was,  was  silence.  You  had  to  wait  for 
day's  end  to  discover  how  your 
friends  had  made  out. 

Another  sound  of  October  is  that 
of  foaming  surf  crashing  on  an  East- 
em  Shore  beach  as  you  stand  vigil 


with  your  surf  rod  waiting  for  a  red 
drum  to  make  off  with  your  bait.  Be- 
yond the  dunes  along  a  barrier  is- 
land beach  you  may  hear  the  occa- 
sional booming  of  shotguns  as 
hunters  in  the  marshes  shoot  at  rails. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
schools  of  predatory  fish  feed  heavi- 
ly on  these  schools  of  bait.  Actually, 
both  the  predator  and  the  prey  are 
fighting  for  survival  as  the  predator 
feeds  to  face  the  winter  and  the  prey 
simply  flee  to  survive  the  day. 

Whether  you  are  fishing  freshwa- 
ter or  salt,  "follow  the  bait"  is  good 
advice  for  the  fisherman.  In  saltwa- 
ter, this  is  the  last  big  month  for  the 
piers  where  golden  spot  and  yellow- 
belly  croakers  still  come  over  the 
rails.  Last  year  this  was  a  fantastic 
time  to  catch  flounders,  with  over  a 
hundred  citation  flounder  caught  in 


one  week!  Early  in  the  month  we 
still  have  remnant  cobia  about  to 
add  to  the  excitement  and  late  in  the 
month  the  vanguards  of  the  south- 
bound chopper  bluefish  migration 
will  hit  our  inshore  wrecks  where 
they  will  steal  sea  bass  from  anglers 
and  at  the  same  time,  offer  rare 
sport. 

In  freshwater  this  can  be  an  excit- 
ing month  for  smallmouth  bass  if 
enough  water  remains  flowing  in 
the  rivers.  There  is  a  magic  moment 
when  the  trees  take  on  autumn  dress 
uniforms,  but  before  the  leaves  fall 
to  clog  the  streams  and  make  fishing 
miserable. 

Somehow  I  can't  see  October  as  a 
harbinger  of  winter.  In  many  ways 
this  golden  month  is  the  one  for 
which  we  have  all  waited  and,  when 
it  has  gone,  the  circle  starts  again.  D 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


by  Joan  Cone 


Quail  For  An  Autumn  Dinner 


Not  so  many  years  ago,  quail 
were  everywhere  in  Virginia. 
Sadly  they  are  now  in  trouble 
throughout  the  Southeast. 

Whether  you  are  fortunate  and 
find  some  wild  coveys  or  prefer  pre- 
serve shooting,  you  should  dress 
your  birds  as  soon  as  possible.  Split- 
ting them  up  the  back  makes  clean- 
ing easier  and  improves  flavor. 

Menu 

Quail  With  Salsa 

Vegetable  Packet 
Fuji  Waldorf  Salad 
Sweet  Potato  Cake 

Quail  With  Salsa 

1  can  (14  V2  ounces)  diced  tomatoes, 

undrained 
%  cup  sliced  green  onions 
Vi  cup  mild  salsa 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

4  to  6  whole  quail,  split  in  half 
3  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  olive  oil 

In  medium  mixing  bowl,  com- 
bine tomatoes,  onions,  salsa,  garlic, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Set  aside.  In  a  large 
plastic  food  storage  bag,  combine 
quail  halves  and  flour.  Shake  to  coat. 
In  a  12-inch  skillet,  heat  oil  over 
medium  heat.  Add  quail  halves  and 
cook  for  5  to  7  minutes  or  until  meat 
is  golden  brown,  turning  over  once 
Spoon  tomato  mixture  over  quail 
halves.  Reduce  heat  to  low.  Cover 
and  simmer  for  25  to  30  minutes  or 
until  meat  is  tender  and  juices  run 
clear.  Serve  quail  with  hot  cooked 
rice,  if  desired.  Allow  4  quail  halves 
per  person. 

Vegetable  Packet 

1  sheet  (18  x  24-inches)  heavy  duty 

aluminum  foil 
1  small  onion,  thinly  sliced 
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3  cups  broccoli  florets 

2  medium  carrots,  thinly  sliced 

1  medium  yellow  squash  or 

zucchini,  sliced 
1  teaspoon  dried  basil 

1  teaspoon  garlic  salt 

2  icecubes 

2  tablespoons  margarine  or  butter 

Preheat  oven  to  450°F.  Center 
vegetables  on  sheet  of  heavy  duty 
aluminum  foil.  Sprinkle  with  sea- 
sonings. Top  with  ice  cubes  and 
margarine.  Bring  up  sides  of  foil  and 
double  fold.  Double  fold  ends  to 
form  one  large  foil  packet,  leaving 
room  for  heat  circulation  inside 
packet.  Bake  20  to  25  minutes  on  a 
cookie  sheet  in  oven.  Makes  4  to  6 
servings. 

Fuji  Waldorf  Salad 

3  Fuji  apples  or  similar  apples 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sliced  celery 

Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped  walnuts 

Vi  cup  mayonnaise 

IVi  teaspoons  honey 

Iceberg  or  Bibb  lettuce  leaves 

Core  and  quarter  the  apples 
(leave  the  skin  on)  and  slice  thin. 
Place  in  a  bowl  and  toss  with  the 
lemon  juice  to  coat.  Add  the  celery 
and  walnuts.  Cover  and  chill.  Mix 


the  mayonnaise  and  honey  together 
until  smooth;  add  to  the  apple  mix- 
ture and  toss.  Serve  on  a  bed  of  let- 
tuce. Makes  4  servings. 

Sweet  Potato  Cake 

1  cup  cold  mashed  sweet  potatoes 

(without  added  milk  or  butter) 
V3  cup  shortening 
V3  cup  water 
1  egg 

1%  cups  flour 
IV3  cups  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  ginger 
%  cup  raisins 
V3  cup  chopped  pecans 
Confectioners'  sugar 

In  a  mixing  bowl,  beat  potatoes, 
shortening,  water,  and  egg.  Com- 
bine dry  ingredients;  add  to  potato 
mixture  and  mix  well.  Stir  in  raisins 
and  pecans.  Pour  into  a  greased  8- 
cup  fluted  tube  pan.  Bake  in  a  350°F 
oven  for  45  to  50  minutes  or  until  a 
wooden  pick  inserted  near  the  cen- 
ter comes  out  clean.  Cool  in  pan  10 
minutes  before  removing  to  a  wire 
rack  to  cool  completely.  Dust  with 
confectioners'  sugar.  Makes  8-10 
servings.  D 
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Back  in  the  "old  days"  when  I 
shot  a  lot  of  sports  and  news 
photography  I  remember  how  my 
fellow  Associated  Press  buddies 
used  to  moan  and  groan  about 
shooting  basketball  and  football 
games. 

Football  wasn't  that  hard  because 
you  usually  had  loads  of  light  and 
could  crank  up  your  shutter  speed 
to  capture  sharp,  action  filled  pic- 
tures. With  football,  we  could  use 
long  lenses  with  sturdy  tripods  or 
monopods.  But  basketball 
was  a  nightmare.  With  heavy 
sighs,  we  used  to  sit  courtside 
hand  holding  cameras  (no 
tripods,  monopods  or  flashes 
allowed)  loaded  with  black  & 
white  film  pushed  to  the  max 
of  the  time;  1600ASA  (ISO). 
Even  then,  it  was  so  dark  that 
our  camera  settings  would  be 
a  feeble  125th  or,  with  luck,  a 
250th  of  a  second  shutter 
speed  and  the  lens  opening,  a 
depthless  f.2.8,  f.4.5  or  f.5.6! 
As  we  raced  back  to  the  lab  to 
process  the  film  on  deadline 
the  running  joke  was ...  "If  it's 
sharp...  run  it!" 

Those  wire  service  days  are  gone 
for  me  but  I  have  learned  that  shoot- 
ing sports  is  an  extremely  good  way 
to  practice  photographing  wildlife 
subjects  on  the  move.  Sports  pho- 
tography has  taught  me  how  to  an- 
ticipate action,  follow  focus,  pan 
with  a  moving  subject;  basically, 
how  to  use  shutter  speeds  to  their 
best  advantage. 

The  shutter  speed  on  your  cam- 
era basically  has  two  functions;  1)  to 
control  incidental  camera  move- 
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by  Lynda  Richardson 


Getting  Into  The  Action  This  Fall 


ment  and  2)  to  control  subject  move- 
ment. A  good  rule  of  thumb  to  go  by 
for  selecting  shutter  speeds  when 
hand  holding  a  camera  is  to  have  the 
shutter  speed  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  focal  length  of  your  lens. 

For  example;  if  you're  using  a 
50mm  lens,  the  average  person 
could  probably  safely  hand  hold  this 
camera  at  60th  of  a  second  or  higher. 
If  shooting  with  a  24mm  lens,  a  30th 
of  second  would  be  safe.  A  200mm 
lens  would  be  250th  or  higher.  Get 


Learning  which  shutter  speeds  work  best  in  various  situations  can 
be  a  challenge.  A  500th  of  a  second  ivas  great  for  stopping  a  passing 
flock  of  snow  geese.  Photo  ©Lynda  Richardson 


ing  a  solid  stance  before  releasing 
the  shutter. 

The  second  rule  for  selecting  a 
shutter  speed  is  based  on  subject 
movement  and  this  requires  a  differ- 
ent set  of  rules.  Something  standing 
still  can  be  shot  at  a  60th  of  a  second 
to  seconds  long  exposures.  (I  have 
made  exposures  as  long  as  30  sec- 
onds to  an  hour!)  If  a  subject  is  mov- 
ing, depending  how  fast  it's  going 
and  if  it  is  running  towards  or  past 
you,  you  will  need  to  start  thinking 
about  125th  of  a  second  and 
higher,  if  you  want  to  freeze  it's 
action.  We  used  to  find  a  500th 
of  a  second  plenty  to  freeze 
football  action.  A  500th  of  a  sec- 
ond is  also  great  for  stopping  a 
passing  flock  of  snow  geese.  A 
125th  of  a  second  will  stop  a 
walking  fox  and  250th  of  a  sec- 
ond can  stop  the  same  fox  as  it 
begins  to  trot!  All  it  takes  is  a  ht- 
tle  practice. 

Be  sure  to  check  out  the  up- 
coming November  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  magazine  for  Part 
2  of  "Getting  Into  The  Action 
This  Fall." 


it?  As  you  get  better  at  hand  holding 
a  camera,  you  should  be  able  to 
shoot  a  24mm  lens  at  a  10th  or  15th 
of  a  second  without  too  much  trou- 
ble. I've  actually  hand  held  a  500mm 
f4.5  lense  at  250th  of  a  second  at  f4.5 
and  got  a  fairly  sharp  and  usable 
image!  Do  remember  though  that 
incidental  camera  movement  can  be 
a  problem  if  you  choose  shutter 
speeds  lower  than  the  focal  length  of 
your  lens.  When  shooting  under 
these  circumstances,  I  recommend 
holding  your  breath  and  maintain- 


News  You  Can  Use 

Don't  forget  the  deadline  for  this 
year's  "Photographing  Virginia's 
Fabulous  Fauna"  Photography 
Contest  is  Friday,  October  22nd!  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  for  a 
theme  for  next  years  contest,  please 
write  or  e-mail  Lynda  Richardson, 
c/o  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine 
photo  contest,  PO.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  23230-1104  or  lr@lyn- 
darichardson.com.    D 
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by  Spike  Knuth 


American  Woodcock 


The  American  woodcock  is  gen- 
erally considered  an  upland 
game  bird,  although  it  is  placed  in 
the  sandpiper  family  by  ornitholo- 
gists. Unlike  sandpipers,  it  inhabits 
the  deep  bottomlands,  swales,  alder 
thickets  and  wet  meadows  near 
forests — anywhere  they  might  find 
earthworms,  their  favored  food.  It  is 
also  known  as  wood  snipe,  timber- 
doodle  and  big  eyes. 

The  woodcock's  two  dominant 
features  are  its  large  eyes  and  long 
bill.  It's  a  plump  bird  with  big  eyes, 
rounded  wings  with  the  first  three 
primary  feathers  being  very  narrow. 
It  measures  about  10  or  11  inches  in 
length  with  the  females  being  larger 
and  having  a  longer  bill. 

Its  eyes  are  set  high  on  its  head, 
enabling  it  to  see  behind  it,  much 
like  a  rabbit.  The  woodcock's  under- 
parts  are  a  pale  brown  or  buffy  cin- 
namon, while  its  upper  parts  are 
patterns  of  brown,  gray,  russet  and 
dark  browns — perfect  camouflage 
for  sitting  in  leaves  on  the  forest 
floor,  especially  during  nesting.  It 
has  a  white  eye  ring  and  a  dark 
crown  marked  with  white  or  buffy 
Unes. 

The  woodcock  has  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  courtship  rituals  of 
all  birds.  In  March  or  April,  shortly 
after  sunset,  during  the  afterglow, 
the  male  flies  up  into  the  air  any- 
where from  60  to  300  feet,  "twitter- 
ing" as  it  ascends.  He  then  levels  off 
and  begins  his  descent,  fluttering 
and  zig-zagging  downward,  chirp- 
ing as  he  drops  all  the  way  to  a  spot 
on  the  ground.  Here  he  struts  about 
proudly  uttering  a  sound  best  de- 
scribed as  "peent." 
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Woodcocks  breed  over  most  of 
the  eastern  United  States.  Once 
paired  off,  the  female  builds  a  nest 
on  the  forest  floor  near  or  under 
branches  of  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Three  to  four  eggs  are  laid.  Incuba- 
tion takes  about  21  days.  After  the 
young  hatch  they  grow  rapidly  and 
are  flying  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
full-grown  in  25  days. 

During  the  day  the  woodcock 
stays  in  the  shadows  until  evening 
when  they  come  out  to  feed.  Be- 
cause of  its  secretive  habits,  wood- 
cock are  apt  to  inhabit  areas  not  sus- 
pected. One  way  you  can  know  the 
woodcock  has  been  around  is  the 
drill  holes  in  the  mud  or  whitewash- 
like droppings  on  the  leaves.  They 
have  long  bills  with  flexible  tips 
with  which  they  can  feel,  open  the 
tip  while  in  the  ground  and  "pinch," 
worms  then  ^ 
pull  them  iW 
out 

The  first 
hard   freeze 
forces 
wood- 
cock to 
head 

south.     Since 
their  main  food  is 
earthworms  they  have 
go  where  the  food  is, 
and  they  can  be 
vulnerable  to 
drought       or 
freezing  weath- 
er. 

Woodcock  win-  •' 

ter  all  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coasts. 
Many  migrate  through  Virginia 


from  October  through  December, 
and  some  winter  here,  especially  at 
the  southern  tip  of  Eastern  Shore.  D 
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